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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. 


Israel Putnam, who, through a regular 
gradation of promotion, became the senior 
major general in the army of the Unites 
States, and next in rank to general Wash- 
ington, was born at Salem, in Providence, 
now the state of Massachusetts, on the 7th 
of January, 1718. His father, captain Joseph 
Putnam, was the son of John Putnam, who, 
with two other brothers, came from the south 
of England, and were among the first set- 
tlers of Salem. 

When we thus behold a person, from the 
humble walks of life, starting unnoticed in 
the career of fame, and, by an undeviating 
progress through a life of honor, arriving at 
the highest dignity in the state, curiosity is 
strongly excited, and philosophy loves to 
trace the path of glory, from the cradle of ob- 
scurity to the summit of elevation. 

Although our ancestors, the first settlers of 
this land, amidst the extreme pressures of 
poverty and dangers, early instituted schools 
for the education of youth designed for the 
learned professions; yet it was thought suf- 
ficient to instruct those destined to labor on 
the earth, in reading, writing, and such ru- 
diments of arithmetic, as might be requisite 
for keeping the accounts of their little trans- 
actions with each other. Few farmers’ sons 
had more advantages, none less. In this state 
of mediocrity it was the lot of young Putnam 
to be placed. His early instruction was not 
considerable, and the active scense of life in 
which he was afterwards engaged, prevent- 
ed the opportunity of great literary improve- 
ment. His numerous letters, though deficient 


in scholastic accuracy, always display the 


goodness of his heart, and frequently the 
strength of his native genius. He had a laco- 
nic mode of expression, and an unaffected epi- 
grammatic turn characterised his writings. 
To compensate partially for the deficiency 
of education (though nothing can remove or 
counterbalance the inconveniences experi- 
enced from it in pubiic life), he derived trom 
his parents the source of irmumerable advan- 
tages in the stamina of a vigorous gonstitu- 
tion. Nature, iiberal in bestowing on him bo- 
dily strength, hardiness aud activity, was by no 
Means parsimonious in mental endowments. 
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His disposition was as frank and gene- 
rous, as his mind was iearless and indepen- 
dent. He disguised nothing; indeed, he seem- 
ed incapable of disguise. Perhaps, in the 
intercourse he was ultimately obliged to 
have with an artful world, his sincerity, on 
some occasions, outwent his discretion. Al- 
though he had too much suavity in his na- 
ture to commence a quarrel, he had too much 
sensibility not to feel, and too much honor 
not to resent an intended insult. The first 
time he went to Boston, he was insulted for 
rusticity by a boy of twice his size and age; 
after bearing the sarcasms until his patience 
was worn out, he challenged, engaged, and 
vanquished his unmannerly antagonist, to 
the great diversion of a crowd of spectators. 
While a stripling, his ambition was to per- 
form the labor of a man, and to excel in 
athletic diversions. In that rude but mascu- 
line age, whenever the village youth assem- 
ble on their usual occasions of festivity, 
pitching the bar, running, leaping and wrest- 
ling were favorite amusements. At such gym- 
nastic cxercises (in which during the heroic 
times of ancient Greece and Rome, conquest 
was considered as the promise of future mil- 
itary fame) he bore the palm from almost ey- 
ery ring. 

Before the refinements of luxury, and the 





consequent increase of expense had render- 
ed the maintenance ofa family inconvenient 
or burdensome in America, the sexes enter- | 
ed into matrimony at an early age. Compe- |) 
tence, attainable by all, was the limit of pur- | 
suit. After the hardships of making a new | 





penury removed, the inhabitants enjoyed, in | 
the lot of equality, innocence and security, | 
scenes equally delightful with those pictured | 
by the glowing imagination of the poets in| 
their favorite pastoral life, or fabulous golden 
age. Indeed the condition of mankind was 
never more enviable. Neither disparity of age 
and fortune, nor schemes of ambition and 
grandeur, nor the pride or ambition and avy- 
arice of highminded, mercenary parents, in- | 
terposed those obstacles to the union of con- | 
genial souls, which frequently in more polish- | 
ed society prevent, imbitter, or distroy all the | 
lelicity of the connubial state. Mr. Putuam, 
before he attained the twenty first year of | 
his age, married Miss Pope, daughter of Mr. 





John Pope, of Salem, by whom he shad ten 
children. He lost the wife of his youth in 
1764. Some time after, he married Mrs. Gar- 
diner, widow of the late Mr. Gardiner, of 
Gardiner’s Isiand, by whom he had no issue. 
She died in 1777. 

In the year 1739, he removed to Pomfret, 
an inland fertile town in Conneticut, 40 miles 
east of Hartford; having there purchased a 
considerable tract of land, he applied him- 
self successfully to agriculture. 

The first years on a new farm are not, how- 
ever, exempt from disasters and disappoint- 
ments, which can only be remedied by stub- 
born and patient industry. Our farmer, suf- 


ficiently occupied in building a Bomse and 
barn, feliing woods, making fences, 


grain, planting orchards, and taking-care ob ae 


his stock, had to encounter, in turn, the ea- 


lamities occasioned by drought in summer, © 


blasts in harvest, loss of cattle in winter, and 
the desolation of his sheep fold by wolves.* , 
In one night he had seventy fine sheep and 
goats killed, besides many lambs and kids 
wounded. This havock was committed by a 
she wolf, which with her annual whelps had 
for several years infested the vicinity. The 
young were commonly destroyed by the vig- 
ilance of the hunters, but the old one was too 
sagacious to come within reach of gunshot; 
upon being closely pursued, she would gen- 
erally fly to the western woods, and return 
the next winter with another litter of whelps. 

This wolf, at length, became such a seri- 
ous nuisance, that Mr. Putnam entered into 
a combination with five of his neighbors, to 
hunt alternately until they could destroy her. 
Two, by rotation, were to be coustantly in 
pursuit. It was known, that, having lost the 
toes from one foot, by a steal trap, she made 
one track shorter than the other. By this 
vestige, the pursuers recognised, in a light 
snow, the rout.of this pernicious animal. 
Having followed her to Connecticut river, 
and found she had turned back, in a direct 
course towards Pomtret, they immediately 
returned, and, by ten o'clock the next morn- 


| ing, the bloodhounds had driven her into a 


den, about 3 miles distant from the house of 
Mr. Putnam. The people soon collected, with 
dogs, guns, straw, fire and sulphur, to attack 
the common enemy. With this apparatus, 
several unsuccessful efforts were made to 
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force her from the den. The hounds came 
back, badly wounded, and refused to return. 
The smoke of blazing straw had no effect; 
nor did the fumes of burnt brimstone, with 
which the cavern was filled, cémpel her to 
quit her retirement. Wearied with such fruit- 
less attempts (which had brought the time to 
ten o’clock at night), Mr. Putnam tried once 
more to make his dog enter, but in vain; he 
proposed to his negro man to go down into 
the cavern and shoot the wolf; the negro de-, 
clined the hazardous service. Then it was that 
their master, angry at the disappointment, 
and declaring that he was ashamed to have 
a coward in his family, resolved himself to 
destroy the ferocious beast, lest she should 
through some unknown fissure of 
the rock. His neighbors strongly remon- 
strated against the perilous enterprise; but 
he, knowing that wild animals were intimi- 
provided several 
strips of birch bark, the only combustible 
material which he could obtain that would 
offord light in this deep and darksome cave, 
prepated for his descent. Having, according- 
ly, devested himself of his coat and waistcoat, 
and having a long rope fastened round his 
legs, by which he might be pulled back at 
a concerted signal, he entered, head foremost, 
with the blazing torch in his hand. 

The aperture of the den, on the east side 
of a very high ledge of rocks, is about two 
fect square, from thence it decends, oblique- 
ly,15 feet, then, running horizontally about10 
feet more, it ascends gradually !6 feet tow- 
ards its termination. The sides of this subter- 
raneous cavity are composed of smooth and 
solid rocks, which seem to have been divi- 
ded from each other by some former earth- 
quake. The top and bottom are also of stone, 
and the entrance, in winter, being covered 
with ice, is very slippery. It is in no place 
high enough for a man to raise himself up- 
right, nor in any part. more ae three feet 
in width. 

Having groped his passage to the hori- 
zontal part of the den, the most terrifying 
darkness Appeared in front of the dim circle 
of light afforded by his torch. It was silent 
as the houSe of death. None but monsters of 
the desart had ever before explored this so- 
" litary mansion of horror. He, cautiously pro- 
ceeding Onward, came to the ascent, Which 
he slowly mounted on his hands and knees, 
until he discovered the glaring eyeballs of 
the wolf, who was sitting at the extremity 
of the Starting, at the sight of the 
fire, she ghashed her teeth and gave a sul- 
len growl. As soon as he had made the ne- 
cessary discovery he kicked the rope, as a 
signal to be drawn up. The people at the 


escape 


dated by fire, and having 


cavern. 








mouth of the den, who had listened with pain- 


ful anxiety, hearing the growling of the wolf, 
and supposing their friend to be in the most 
imminent danger, drew him forth with such 
celerity that his shirt was stripped over his 
head and his skin severely lacerated. 

After he had ad justed his clothes and had 
loaded his gun with nine buckshot, holding 
a torch in one hand and the musket in the 
other, he descended. a second time. When 
he drew nearer than before, the wolf assum- 
ing a still more fierce and terrible appear- 
ance, howling, rolling her eyes, snapping her 
teeth, and, dropping her head between her 
legs, was evidently in the attitude and on the 
point of springing at him. At the critical 
instant he levelled and fired at her head. 
Stunned with the shock and suffocated with 


the smoke he immediately found himseif 


drawn out of the cave. But, having refresh- 
ed himself and permitted the smoke to dis- 
sipate, he went down the third time. Once 
more he came within sight of the woli, who 
appearing very passive, he applied the torch 
to her nose, and perceiving her dead, he took 
hold of her ears, and then kicking the rope 
(still tied round his legs) the people above, 
with no small exultation, dragged them both 


out together! 
(To be continued.) 


—_ + oo 
For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER VI. 
Meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile and smile and be a villain! 
Shakspeare. 
Corruption of the best is worst; 

And foul ambition like an evil wind, 

Blights the fair blossom of a noble mind. Cobd.¢ 

“ When I left my cottage for Warsaw,” 
proceeded Braubenski, “I expected to re- 
turn at least by nightfall, but circumstances 
of various natures in the.sale of my produce 
hindered my departure till after night.” 

“ My dear father,” interrupted Roselle, 
*“ how could you expose yourself to the dan- 
gers of the night, as well from banditti as 
from the storm? Why not remain at War- 
saw all night?” 

“No dangers,” answered the peasant, 
“ should have urged me to remain at War- 


saw! For sixteen years, Roselle, one night, 


except that one which nearly had been fatal 
to thee, has not been passed by me without 
the cottage, where you and Malda rested.” 

“And wherefore, my father?” said Ro- 
selle, “is there so much danger surround- 
ing our little home, that we should fear to 
dwell alone for one short night? My dear 
father, I have observed of late a strange mys- 
tery accompanying all you say concerning 
me, I pray you tell me why it is?” 
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“ Be calm, my gentle girl,” replied Brau 
benski, “ and think of this no more. Have 
not your mother and myself ever treated you 
with the warmest love?” 

“ You have, indeed,” cried Roselle, “ far 
be it from me to accuse you of any want of 
affection, but how cami observe. so much 
mystery around me, and not express a wish 
to have it unravelled?” 

“ Your curiosity is very natural, my dear 
Roselle,” said Braubenski, “ but yet repress 
it, at least for some short time.” 

“Since you request me, my father,” an- 
swered Roselle, “1 will endeaver to obey. 
But methinks a greater gloom o’erspreads 
yeur mind, than when you left us last; may 
I not inquire the cause!” 

* Believe me, Roselle,” said the old pea- 
sant, struck with the remembrance of former 
years, “though a frown is often seated on 
my brow and a harsh reply may find a pas- 
sage from my breast, it was not always so! 
Maida knows there was a time when I was 
blithsome as the lark.” 

* I do, indeed,” rejoined Malda, “ we once 
were” — 

“ It does not matter now, my dear Malda,” 
said Braukenski, “what we once were; let 
the recollection of what we are now, check 
the sad remembrance of what we have been?” 

“ My dear father,” cried Roselle, “ you 
are unhappy, ah!-see, may I not wipe the 
tear away that starts upon your cheek!” 

“ Tis gone, tis gone,” exclaimed Brau- 
benski, hastily drawing his handkerchief 
across his eyes, “ tis gone, and all is forgot- 
ten! O! my poor boy! no matter, in that sigh, 
$39 

' The mother could not contain her feel- 
ings, but at the mention of her son gave 
vent to her anguish im a flood of tears. 

“ Poor boy!” echoed Roselle, “ and have 


» | I had a brother then, and lived thus long, 


and never known the fond endearments:of a 
brother’s love? ah! my father, where is, what 
has become of my brother!” 

“Girl! girl!” cried Braubenski in ago- 

y, then softening-his voice, he continued, 
“pardon me, Roselle; but come, no more 
of this, let me proceed with what I have to 

» é 

“ Pray you proceed, my dear Braubenski,” 
said Malda, “and keep me no longer in sus- 
pense.” 

“ As I have already said,” proceeded the 
peasant, “ various circumstances retarded my 
departure from Warsaw until after night.” 

“ Heaven be pfaised for your safety!” eja- 
culated Malda. 

“1 left Warsaw,” continued Braubenski, 
“as the hammer of the castle clock fell to 
pronounce the hour of nine, an and before I had 
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D enski, 
fell to 


proceeded three miles from the city, ‘the 
moon began to withdraw her light, and I 
plainly perceived indications of an approach- 
ing tempest.” 

«“ Ah! my dear Braubenski,” interrupted 
his wife, “why were you so rash as to con- 
tinue your, journey, in spite of your know- 
ledge ofthe dangers that surrounded you? A 
miracle has saved you!” 

“The sleepless eye of Providence, my 
good dame,” returned the peasant, “is ever 
upon his dependent creatures, and happy is 
he who trusts himself to the care of Omni- 
potence? He can never be wrong whodepends 
on the guidance of Heaven! But let me pro- 
ceed:—I had just reached the forests which 
surround the castle, when the storm com- 
menced: the rain fell in torrents, and ming- 
ling elements rendered the conflict awe in- 
spiring and tremendous! my fur cloak began 
to grow heavy with water, when I resolved, 
amid the almost impenetrable darkness, to 
take shelter beneath a tree and wait awhile 
to see if the storm abated.” 

“ What a perilous ‘situation you must have 
been in,” exclaimed Roselle. 

“Tf could not,’ continued Braubenski, 
“ possibly see under what tree I should be 
most secure, therefore I tried a number, and 
under the one, where I received the least of 
the heavy rain, I fixed myself, and unbur- 
thening myself of my cloak, wrung what wa- 
ter I could out of it, and wrapping it round 
me, I determined to rest there for some short 
time.” 

“ Ah!” said Roselle, “ how unhappy should 
my mother and I have been had we known 
your situation.” 

«“ Blindness to the future, as well as to 
events that are passing at a distance from 
us,’ remarked Braubenski, “is one of the 
greatest mercies that Heaven has bestowed 
wpon his creatures—but to proceed— 

“1 had not long seated myself, when there 
appeared full before my view the glimmer 
of a distant taper. 

“T shudder!” said Roselle, looking fear- 
fully around the apartment. 

“J could plainly perceive,” continued the 
peasant, “ that it approached me, and as I 
was alone and almost unarmed, I arose, and 
getting behind the body of the tree, resolved 
to move round it according to the side it 
might advance.” . 

“ Had you not time,” said his wife, “to 
avoid the danger before it approached near 
you:” 

“T had,” replied Braubenski, “ but an ir- 
resistible curiosity, for which I .cannot ac- 
count, compelled me to remain, and observe 
the persons. who bore the torch: judge of 








My astonishment, to find, when they drew 
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near enough to be discovered, that they were 
Truro and Weinfleet, two faithful servants 
of Ferresburgh’s lord, and who have been 
now some months absent from the castle!” 

“ Indeed!” said Malda, “ returning at that 
time?” 

“Tis true;” replied the peasant, “ they 
soon approached near enough for me to hear 
them, in spite of the howling of the storm.” 

“Thus,” said Truro to his companion, 
“has ended our six months search for the 
daughter of the murdered Sobeiski!”— 

“ Of whom:” exciaimed Malda starting 


from her seat. 


Braubenski immediately took her gently 
by the hand, and seating her again, said ina 
significant tone— 

* Yes, these honest servants, and doubtless 
their master knows that Thadia the Heiress 
of Sobeiski is yet alive!” 

“ Merciful Providence! for what are we 
reserved.” cried the astonished and agitated 
Malda. 

“ For something just and glorious, I trust,” 
replied Braubenski, “ therefore, good Malda, 
have patience.” 

“ Heaven diyect 
dame. 

Braubenski proceeded:— 

“ Yes,” replied the companion of Truro, 
“our search has ended as it begun; I won- 
der what our lord Will say when he hears 
of our fruitless attempt.” ; 

“ Ha! ha: ha!” replied Truro, “he’ll be 
shockingly grieved, no doubt!” 

“ How handsomely,” cried Weinfleet, “ he 
contrives to play the hypocrite; why, even I 
at first believed he wished to restore the 
maid to her inheritance.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Truro, “ but he 
gave my orders.” 

“J wonder,” continued Weinflect, “ if 
ever he had any intention of recompensing 
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us:” returned the good 


the daughter for his injuries to her father!’ | 


“ Most assuredly,” said Truro with a 
sneer, “ he meant to send her to her father!” 
and here the villain drew forth a dagger from 
his belt, and exclaimed, “this would have 
been her passport had we found her,”’—and 
they both proceeded forward. 

“ Too horrible relation!” cried Roselle, 
shuddering at the idea that Ferresburgh the 
futher of her beloved Linhault, was the cause 
of Sobeiski’s death. 

“] foiiowed these villains,’ continued 
Braubenski, “ at a convenient distance, and 
heard them express their astonishment that 
one Martix should be alive, but who: this 
Martix is they did not say.” 

“Tis very mysterious:’’ exclaimed Malda, 
“come to your chamber, my Roselle, and 
endeavor to calm the perturbation of mind 














rn 
which your father’s story must have created.’ 

The inhabitants of the cottage now retir- 
ed to rest, in which state let us leave them 
until morning, and return to Linhault and 
his adventurous squire. UBALDO. 

(To be continued ) 
——+ 
Mr. Editor, 

By giving, the following a place in your 
useful and entertaining paper, you will con- 
fer a favor on many of your readers, and par- 
ticularly on your friend and subscriber, B. 

SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HINDOOS. 

Among the many deplorable superstitions 
of this enslaved and misguided people, the 
following horrible instances are too shocking 
to humanity to be believed, were they not 
attested by unquestionable authority. 

THE BURNING PIT. 

“ T have been (says a gentleman in Cal- 
cutta) an eye witness ofa most melancholy 
transaction, the sad consequence of the ig- 
norance and superstition that reign. in Hin- 
dostan. I saw an oged man throw himself into 
a pit ten feet deep, and half full of combus- 
tibles which had been set on fire. This man 
had made himself a voluntary victim to pré- 
serve, as he thought, the lives of his chil- 
dren, who were at the same time attacked 
by a dangerous and epidemical disease. 

When this distemper breaks out among 
the Hindoos, they believe most religiously 


that one of them must die to save the rest. | 


The poor old man was thoroughly persuad 
ed, that the lives of his children could not 
be preserved, if he did not offer himself up 
as a sacrifice for them. I used every argu- 
ment with himself, with his wife, his bro- 
thers and his sisters, to convince him and 
them of the absurdity of such an opinion, 
and the guilt of suicide. But all was in vain; 


|they were all equally deaf to the reasons | 


offered: and thinking at last that I intended 
to prevent, by force, this horrid sacrifice, 
they threw themselves at my feet, and beg- 
ged, with tears in their eyes, that I] would 
not oppose the resolution of the ald man. 


The selfdevoted victim being seated on. 


the brink of the pit, raised his aged hands 
to heaven, and prayed. with the ereatest fer 


vor. After he bad remained half an hour in ‘ 


that posture, four of his nearest relations 
helped him on his feet, and walked with-him 
five times round the pit; all of them calling 


;upon Mam and Sataram, two of their saints. 
| During this cereiaony, the women wear tear- 
jing their hair, beating their breasts, and 


roaring in a most horrible manner. The four 
relations, at Jast. let go their hold ef the oid 
man, who immediately threw himself head- 
long into. the fiery. pit, and not.a groan, was 
heard from him. The bystanders shad each 4 


oes. 
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spade in his hand, and immediately began to 
fill the pit with earth, so that the old man 
might be said to be both burned and buried 
alive. Two of his children were present at 
this horrid spectacle, the one only seven the 
other eight years old; and they alone of all 
the spectators seemed to be affected: as to 
the women, they returned home with the 
greatest sang froid possible. Such an event 
is an object of glory to the surviving rela- 
tions; and the day on which a wretched vic- 
tim to superstition is thus selfdevoted, is a 
day of triumph to his whole family.” 
THE BURNING PILE. 

“ The inhuman practice of burning wo- 
men with their husbands is very frequent at 
the present day. It prevails most in the 
Mahratta dominions, and in the countries of 
the ancient rajahs, where instances of the 
kind are frequently to be met with. Their 
law says, “it is proper for a woman to burn 
herself with her husband’s corpse;” and the 
Braminst teach that those who burn them- 
selves with their husbands, shall be exalted 


to the Swttee\(or highest sphere) where the | 


god Brhima (the supreme) and his parti- 
cular favorites reside. 

A number of instances have been given 
to the public by Europeans who have been 
witnesses of the miserable scene. Two cases 
may give the reader some idea of this dar- 
barous rite: 

Ist. The first is thus described by Mr. 
Hodges, in his travels in India pa. 81—S. 
«“ The person whom I saw was of the Bhyse 
(or merchant) cast; upon my repairing to the 
spot on the banks of the river where the ce- 
remony was to take place, I found the body 
of the man on the bier, and covered with 


linen, already brought down, and laid at the | 


edge of the river. At this time (about ten 


in the morning) only a few people were as- 


sembled, who displayed the most perfect 
apathy and indifference at the catastrophe 


that was to take place. After waiting a con- 
siderable time the wife appeared, attended 
by the Bramins, and music, with some few 
relations. The procession was slow and so- 
lemn, the victim moved with a steady and 
firm step; and, apparently with a perfect 
composure of countenance, approached close 
to the body of her husband, where for some 
time they halted. She then addressed those 
who were near her, with composure, and 
without the least trepidation of voice, or 
change of countenance. Sie held in her left 
hand a cocoa nut, in which was a red color 
mixed up; and, dipping in it the forefinger 

+ The Bramins are the ecclesiastics of the coun- 


try, successors to the Brachmans, who were a | 
branch of the ancient Gymnpsophists, or philoso- 


phers of India. 


of the right hand, she marked those near 
her to whom she wished to show the last act 
of attention. As at this time I stood close to 
her, she observed me attentively, and with 
the color marked me on the forehead. She 
might be about 24 or 25 years of age,a 
time of life when the bloom of beauty has 
generally fled the cheek in India; but still 
she preserved a sufficient share to prove that 
she must have been handsome: her figure 
was small, but elegantly turned; and the form 
of her hands and arms was particularly beau- 
tiful. Her dress was-a loose robe of white 
flowing drapery, that extended from her 
head to her feet. The place of the sacrifice 
was higher up on the bank of the river, 100 
yards or more from the spot where we now 
stood. The pile was composed of dried 
branches, leaves and rushes, with a door on 
one side, and arched and covered on the top: 
by the side of the door stood a man with a 
lighted brand. From the time the woman 
appeared, to the taking up the body to con- 
vey it tothe pile, might occupy a space of 
haif an hour, which was employed in prayer 
with the Bramins, in attention to those who 
stood near her, and in conversation with her 
relations. When the body was taken up she 
followed close to it, attended by the chief 
Bramin; and when it was deposited in the 
pile, she bowed to all around her, and en- 
tered without speakirf. The moment she 
entered the door was closed; the fire was put 
to the combustibles, which instantly flamed, 
and immense quantities of dried wood and 
| other matters were thrown upon it. This 
last part of the ceremony was accompanied 
with the shouts of the multitude, who now 
became numerous, and the whole seemed 





amass of confused rejoicing. 
| 2d. The second instance is contained in a 
letter from Father Martin, a Jesuit missi- 
onary in Madura; inserted in the second 
volume pa. 156-7 of “ Propagation of Chris- 
tianity;” in these words: “The prince of 
Marava dying in 1710, his wives, to the num- 
ber of forty-seven, were buried with his 
body in the following manner.—They dig- 
ged adeep ditch without the town, and in it 
‘erected a pile of wood, on the top of which 
the deceased was laid, richly clothed and 
adorned; when they had set this on fire, with 
a world of ceremonies performed by the 
Bramins, that company of unfortunate wo- 
men appeared, covered with jewels, and 
‘adorned with flowers, like so many victims 
| designed for the sacrifice. They walked seve- 
_ ral times about the pile, the heat of which 
| was perceived ata great distance. The chief 
of them having addressed the successor of 
the late prince, resigned the dagger of the 
| deceased into his hands, who took it without 

















showing the least sign of grief or compas. 
sion. Alas! said she, what further comes of 
all human happiness? J am sensible I am 
throwing myself headlong into hell! These 
words struck all the spectators with horror: 
she had a christian woman in her service, 
who frequently discoursed with her con- 
cerning the truths of revealed religion, in 
order to persuade her to embrace christi- 
anity, but without success. She having spoke 
thus, boldly turned her face to the pile, and 
having called upon her gods, flung herself 
into the midst of the flames. The second of 
these women was the sister of Raya, a prince 
of the blood, who assisted at that detestable 
ceremony: when he received the jewels from 
his sister with which she was adorned, he 
broke out into tears; embracing her most 
tenderly: she seemed unmoved at it, and with 
a resolute countenance, looking sometimes 
at the pile, sometimes at the assistants, she 
cried with a loud voice, Sheeva! Sheeva! 
which is the name of one of her idols, and 
threw herself into the flames, as the first 
had done.—The other women followed her 
soon after; some of them appeared compos- 
ed, and others were cast down and bewil- 
dered. One of them, frighted above the rest, 
ran to a christian soldier, who was present, 
and begged of him to save her; but he, 
stunned with surprise, pushed the unfortu- 
nate creature from him into the glowing pit, 
and retired immediately; but so terrified, 
that he soon fell ill of a fever and frenzy, of 
which he died the night following. What- 
ever intrepidity some of these women dis- 
covered at first, yet, as soon as they felt the 
flames, they roared in a most dreadful man- 
ner, and tumbling over each other, strove to 
gain the brim of the pit; but in vain, for the 
assistants prevented it by throwing upon 
them large pieces of wood. The next day, 
the Bramins gathered their bones, and threw 
them into the sea. The pit was levelled, a tem- 
ple built on the spot, and the deceased prince, 
with his wives, reckoned among the deities. 
BURYING ALIVE. 

Craufurd has the following observation: 
“ Some Hindoos, though few, bury the dead; 
and it is said that among these it is the duty 
of the widow to éury herself with the body 
of her husband. The religious ceremonies 
being performed, she descends into the grave 
with him, and taking the body in her arms, 
is with it covered with the earth. In the 
countries in which I have been, says he, I 
have heard of two instances of this horrid 
| ceremony! 

Bernier, also, a French author, speaking 
of this barbarous rite, says, “ Au lieu de 
brulerces femmes qui veulent mourir apres 





la mort de leur maris, ils les enterrent pev 
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i peu, toutes vives, jusqu’ ala gorge, et puis 
tout d’un coup se jettent deux ou trois des- 
sus, leurs tordent le cou, et les achevent 
d’ctouffer!” 

Reflection: Who is there that, reading 
these shocking accounts, does not pity the 
delusion and degradation of the wretched 
Hindoo? What friend to humanity, who does 
not ardently wish that these barbarous and 
horrid rites of superstition were done away? 
What American, who does not feel his heart 
spontaneously lifted up in gratitude to Hea- 
ven, for the superior advantages and benefits 
he enjoys?—the blessings of education and 
the benign influences of the gospel, amid 
the sweets of liberty and independence, and 
under the reign of just, wholesome and equal 
laws! 

—_ +e 
For the Repertory. 
Critique on the “ Laurel Hill” of Delia Lira. 
Part III. 

« Still pleased to praise—yet not afraid to blame, 

Averse, alike, to flatter or offend.” Pope. 

The same observation I made on the first 
couplet of the second part is applicabie to 
the same one in this: ove horse is again at- 
tached to the chariot of the sun, and he is 
drawing a “ daze,” but I beg leave to carry 
my remarks rather farther. Della Lira’s ex- 
pression is 

‘« Mild Phlegon pensively now draws away 

Beyond our mortal view the blaze of day.” 
Reason would at once convince us, that the 
horses of the sun (if we admit him to have 
any) were spirited and fiery, and the ancient 
poets painted them as almost ungovernable, 
insomuch that no god but Phebus could 
manage them, 

«* Not even Jove? 

Yet who so strong as Jove?” 

«“ Mild” and “ fensive” are therefore total- 
ly inapplicable here. But I request to turn 
the attention of Della Lira to Ovid’s second 
metamorphosis where he speaks of them 
fully. The second verse is as pleasing as 
the other is improper; and I made a remark 
on the fifth couplet of the first part, to which 
the third one in this has an equal claim. 
His ninth line is defective in harmony and 
the allusion not at all beautiful, his eleventh 
and twelfth are effeminate. Pensive is again 
made use of in his thirteenth line with no 
less impropriety than before 

“The pensive breeze of night now softly blows 

And lulls the winged people to repose.” 

“ Winged people’ is anew appellation for 
birds, it is one I never before heard of; it is 
one which cannot be admired. Would not 
wearied warblers, be productive of a finer 
effect? In his sixteenth the ear is again of- 
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space, to express the same thing, as all other 
kind of iteration, should be studiously avoid- 
ed, thus in his eleventh, “ riffing wave,” 
and in his seventeenth “rippling stream,” 
the first of these expressions, to say nothing 
of its resemblance to the other, would ad- 
mit of dispute as to its propriety. In his 
twenty-first line indeterminate letters (the 
bad effect of which I mentioned particularly 
in the second part) are again suffered to ap- 
pear, and a slight defect in its measure is 
also perceptible. His twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth lines are tender and expres- 
sive: 

‘¢ For dear Lucinda is his daily theme, 

And dear Lucinda is his midnight dream.” 

The repetition in these lines is more than 
pardonable. 

Had the preposition to have been used 
instead of “with,” the thirty-second line 
would have been very pleasing; but the finest 
ideas are hid by grammatical errors, and in 
poetry particularly they are totally inexcuse- 
able. His thirty-seventh line is faulty and 
enervated, and his fortieth is in want of a 
syllable; if he had employed the word flea- 
sure instead of “joy” his line would have 
been perfect and the meaning the same.— 
My ideas concerning measure, were given 
fully, in my last. 

I must now take leave of Della Lira after 
having made a few conclusive observations 
and offered him some friendly advice. To use 
nearly the words cf Condillac on an occa- 
sion not entirely different, “I know that my 
criticism will be found rather severe, and 
that perhaps some of the passages I con- 
demn may find persons ready to defend 
them;” but I have proceeded according to 
my ideas of liberality, and whether justice 
has guided me in my decisions, the literary 
world must decide. 

Severe criticism (if just) would be more 
generally acceptable to authors if they could 
but think with the poet, 

«« He hurts me most who lavishly commends.” 
But, unfortunately for literature, self-con- 
ceit is too frequently the attendant of talents, 
and many writers at the commencement of 
their career, under a false idea of perfection 
consider themselves beyond the reach of cri- 
ticism and exalted above the need of appli- 
cation; thus do they often become a prey to 
indolence or a sacrifice to vanity, the intox- 
icating draught of poisonous flattery is swal- 
lowed with eagerness, and at the very time 
they should have acquired an honorable ce- 
lebrity, they dwindle into insignificance, or 
are pointed at, as miserable bunglers of poc- 
try, and murderers of prose. 

But to return to Deila Lira, it appears to 





fended. Using an epithet twice within a short 


feelingly struck the harp,” and the cultiva- 
tion of that taste in all its variety would, I 
think, be the most adviseable for him to pur- 
sue; should my opinion however not be con- 
genial with his own, I cannot expect him to 
cherish it, but it is certainly not unworthy 
consideration; in them, he frequently exhi- 
bits 

“« The force of numbers and the glow of style,” 
whilst in the species of composition I have 
just been examining, I am sorry to say, it is 
but seldom I can speak of him so favorably. 
Poetry from general consent is considered 
as allied to the divine, and nothing but the 
discovery of some sparks of genius which 
Della Lira occasionally elicits, and to which 
I trust I have given sufficient praise, the 
hopes of his improvement, and the ardent 
desire of secing it brought to perfection in 
my native country, could ever have prevail- 
ed upon me to have undertaken a task, in 
itself so disagreeable; and if I occasionally 
cast my eye on other productions in the same 
capacity, I hope I wiil be upheld by the 
same principles and actuated by the same 
wish. AMATOR POETIC. 
+ 

From Theophila to a lady, whose only son, a yoqth 
of great hopes, lay at the point of death; exhort- 


ing her to patience and resignation to the Divine 
Will, under this and every other affliction. 


Madam, 


Jt is not that I wonder at, or condemn, 
your just sense of the loss you are too like- 
ly to sustain; but because a calamity, such as 
yours, requires every help that can be ap- 
plied, that I take the liberty of offering my 
advice. I know, no woman has more fortitude 
than yourseif: but, alas! human courage of 
iiself is pot sufficient: you must fly to the 
Eternal Source of ail consolation, ’tis in him’ 
alone you can find relief. Your son yet lives, 
and while he continues to do so, lay him on 
the altar cheerfully with Abraham: resign 
him to that fate which seems decreed for him, 
and who knows but Heaven may avert the 
impending blow, and bid him live, to recom- 
pense his mother’s piety. Keep ever in your 
mind this memorable saying of Mr. Pope, that 

‘In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 
So that whether your son lives or dies the su- 
preme and allwise Director of his fate does 
it for the best, both for him and you. Let not 
then the flattering expectation, which his near 
approaching maturity «afforded you, dwell 
upon your mind: think not how happy you 
should have been to have seen him rise to all 
those honors, and that applause, which vir- 
tue and benevolence will extort, even in the 
most vicious and corrupt age: rather reflect, 
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blessings more substantial than any this vain 
world can give; and that, 

Heav’n saw him ripe, perhaps tho’ not full blown, 

Therefore thought fit to seize him as its own. 

Be assured, dear madam, that in all misfor- 
tunes religion is our only refuge: If we tru- 
ly love God, he will either remove the causes 
of pur complaint, or enable us to sustain them, 
in such a manner, as shall more endear us 
to him; and I know not whether there is any 
one virtue more acceptable in the eyes of 
Heaven, than the well bearing of afflictions. 
Let not then, I beseech you, an immoderate 
grief overwhelm all those considerations, 
which are the duty not only of every chris- 
tian, but also of every rational being of what 
persuasion, in matters of faith, soever they 
may be. And it is a truth, which cannot be 
denied, that there have been some heathens 
who, in the point I am Speaking of, have left 
us examples worthy of imitation. Not that 
I would have you a stoic: to pretend an in- 
insensibility of pain under the distresses 
of mind or body, was the affectation of that 
philosophy. No; I would have you feel every 
affliction in a proper degree, but let not im- 
patience and a fruitless perseverance embit- 
ter all your other comforts in life, and harden 
your heart against the wisdom of Divine Prov- 
idence, from whom only it could proceed. I 
cannot forbear, however, observing, that 
while Iam recommending resignation, there 
is a sort of it, which has only the show of 
virtue, but, in reality, is far from being such. 
I mean that of relinquishing merely because 
we know it is in vain to contend with Pro- 
vidence. This enforced, this sullen resigna- 
tion has in it a great mixture, both of self- 
love and ostentation, and cannot be any way 
acceptable to the Deity. Those who practise 
it, 1 am apt to imagine, reason with them- 
selves in this manner: To grieve for what I 
cannot remedy, would only hurt my consti- 
tution; and, if] appear unaffected, the world 
will applaud my fortitude. To bring ourselves 
to that frame of mind, which can «alone dis- 
pose us to such aresignation as I could w ish 
to see in every onc, we must be convinced 
of the infinite Jove God has for mankind; the 
innumerable instances which every hour pre- 
sents us with, of his care over us; and always 
keepin memory, that we are indebted to hima 
for blessings superior far to any he deprives 
is of: Inamortality! the means of grace? and 
the hope of everlasting glory! These reflec- 
tion will cerwinly render his chastisements 
welcome to us, as they are never inflicted, 
but either to reform our errors, or improve 
our virtues. These are remonstrances, which, 
i hope, you have no occasion for, even in this, 
the severest trial you can undergo; yet they 
will serve to show with how sincere a regard 











I have the honor to be, madam, your most 
humble servant; THEOPHILA. 


+ oo 
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THE CABINET. No. VIL. 

Various; that the mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
Corper. 

There has been for these twenty years an 
oldjrunk lying in my garret, containing a 
variety of papers, once the property of a 
young man who lived with my father. A 
short time ago, having no very important 
business on hand, and feeling a great curi- 
osity respecting tue chest, I determined to 
mount the attic story and examine its con- 
tents. I lifted the lid; time had sprinkled 
every thing with a covering of dust, em- 
blem of mortality! Since the owner had him- 
sclf placed his goods in order, no eye had 
seen the inside of the trunk. His books, once 
his friends and instructors, were piled in a 
corner by themselves; an innumerable quan- 
tity of letters, neatly put up, and tied round 
with a black string, some from his father, 
some from his mother, his sister, his friends, 
all who were dear to him, and whom he had 
once known in a distant land, had a share in 
forming the heap. Upon a large quantity of 
unimportant papers, I perceived a small roll 
superscribed in the hand-writing ofthe young 
man, “ The story of Edward Stansley,” and 
as I knew this to be the name of the person 
who before his death had owned the chest, 
my curiosity was considerably raised. 

It was a long time before I acquired suf- 
ficient resolution to disturb the sacred dust 
which had been accumulating for such a 
length of years. I thought of him whose hand 
had last disposed the little treasure as I found 
it; I reflected that that hand had long been 
mouldering in the earth, and that not a vest- 
ize now remained of him to whom it be- 
longed, but the mournful relics before me. 

I had always piti¢d him who could not 
weep at the fate of another, and I wept in my 
cwngarret. At length, however, I picked up 
a littte book thatslay on the top of the pile, 
and having rubbed off the dust, that seemed 
to wish to cover it in the same oblivion with 
its possessor, I found it to be a volume of 
Don Quixote, in French. How often, thought 
{, has his imagination been delighted with 
this-effort of Cervantes! How often has he 
smiled. at the conccits of the chivalric Don, 
wand his ambitious squire! He will never smile 
gain! He has gone to his “ death bed,” and 
ieft another generation of new faces to smile 
as he did! 

I took up the bundle of letters, and having 
drawn out one, perused the following from 
his mother, directed to him at Paris. 








London, Dec. 19, 1752, 
My dearest Edward, 

Could you imagine the hours of inquie- 
tude and anxiety, experienced by your mo- 
ther, since your departure for France, you 
would not hesitate a moment to return to her 
arms. 

From the deepest abyss of misery I now 
write te you;—my pen trembles;—Edward 
you must hear it, yet how shall I tell you!— 
Oh! my child, you are fatherless!— 

You now know the dreadful truth; your 
father died suddenly on the last Sabbath 
morning, while he was reading prayers to 
his family; medicine lost its efficacy;—he 
had gone to his God, and left your mother a 
disconsolate widow, your sister and yourself 
her fatherless children!— 

Edward, your mother groans under an 
agony of affliction, she is almost tempted to 
pronounce her God unjust! The thorn of 
misery has torn the vitals of her peace; she 
is descending into the desolate tomb of her 
husband—if you would receive her dying 
benediction, come quickly to her. 

You are now enjoying the gaicties of Pa- 
ris, suffer them not to contaminate your 
mind;—my child, support the honor of your 
beloved father; tread in his steps, and leave 
as Sweet a memory behind you; my fears are 
alarmed for your safety; return, dearest boy, 
return; think of your sisters—her hope is in 
you alone; should she lose my protection 
also, her sensibility and beauty would make 
her an easy prey to the villainous and design- 
ing. Poor innocent! she talks only of Ed- 
ward; she knows he is the same kind brother 
that uged to play with her when you both 
were little —My child, suffer me not to visit 
the darkness of the grave, where the strings 
of love are broken, and we know not even 
ourselyes, without having first held you in 
these arms, which have so oft been proud 
to bear you; without having consigned your 
sister to your fraternal affection. 

* * * 6 * 

Come to me, my son, as you value the 
peace of your miserable mother, 

MARTHA STANSLEY. 

The touching sorrow in the foregoing 
epistle pleased me much; I drew out another 
of later date from his sister, to him, in Ame- 
rica. 

London, Noy. 9, 1757. 
Dear Edward, 

How I rejoice to be the messenger of 
good news! You cannot think what joys you 
have in store; your own dear Mary has re- 
turned a perfect goddess, and with a heart 
which even so long ai absense has not cured 
of love to you. Her father and herself had 
been wrecked and thrown upon a strangé 
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land, but never an opportunity occurred, till 
the present, to bring them to England. 
They now wait impatiently to encircle you 
with their arms; I need not hurry your re- 
turn. ; 

The grief of our mother has finally set- 
tled to the will of Heaven. She is amazing- 
ly cheerful, considering the severe stroke 
she has received. Upon your marriage, we 
may confidently hope to taste years of feli- 
city, years which we have not yet seen. 

» Your friends are in perfect health; Mary 
presents her love and wishes, but believe, 
dear brother, no one can love you more—or 
more ardently wish to see’ you again, than 
your affectionate sister. 
LOUISA STANSLEY. 

The letters I had perused, contained the 
two most interesting eras in the life of Ed- 
ward Stansley. I returned the bundle to its 
place, and lifting up my head, perceived that 
the.inside of the trunk was entirely lined with 
the mutilated pages of an old magazine, 
which, perhaps, had once delighted the me- 
tropolis of Great Britain. It had fallen prin- 


cipaily to the poetical department, to do-this | 


disgraceful business; but looking attentively 
along the lid I discovered in one corner, a 
periodical brother of mine, who called him- 
self “ The Observer;” his thirty-eighth num- 
ber was thus pasted up, and doomed to dust. 
and darkness. It contained several fine, ob- 
servations upon the force of custom, which 
I may one day communicate to ‘the public. 
And was it to this end, poor Observer, said 
I, that thou didst hang over the “ sickly ta- 
per!” Is it thus that the world uses those 


who labor for its edification! This essay may | 


have cost thee a sleepless night in its com- 
position, and, perhaps, thou didst expect some 
fame from its publication; now here is thy 
neglected production, food for the moth, and 
a resting place for the spider! 

And is this to be thé fate of the Cabinet! 
Oh! Gregory, are these the honors we may 
expect? when thou and I are sleeping in our 
tombs, shall our papers be torn for the lining | 
of trunks, and band-boxes? If so, may they, | 
like the “Observer,” find so quiet ‘an obli- 
vion as my garret, and be so honorable em- 
ployed as in covering the endeared remains 
of unfortunate virtue. 

I took “ The Story’, out to preserve it, 
and the next time it falls to my lot to ar- 
tange the Cabinet, for public inspection, the 
tale of Edward Stansley shall hold a con 
spicuous place. PETER PEACEABLE. 

— + ° 
Nassau Hall, Princeton, Ang. 11, 1810. 
Mr, Editor, 


The following beautiful lines I have often 








heard repeated by a friend and fellow stu- 
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dent in college. I know not the author, nor 
have I ever seen them in any publication. If 
they meet with your approbation you will 
confer a favor by inserting them in your va- 
luable Repertory. I. 


HOPE. 
Tune—Fresb and strong the breeze is blowing. 


Cease, my heart, ah! cease complaining, 
Let not grief corrode my breast: 

All my cares to Heaven resigning, 
Be my sorrows lull’d to rest. 


See yon morning star that rises, 
Leading on the orb of day; 

So my bosom recognises 
Hope’s serene, effulgent ray. 


Come, sweet Hope, the mourner’s treasure, 
Haste, return, celestial guest; 

Again illume, with heavenly pleasure, 
A bosom long with grief oppress’d. 


So, when life’s last drama closes, 
And its brightest scenes decay, 
Hope’s fair hand shall scatter roses, 
O’er my path to realms of day. 

—e— 


For the Repertory. 


Sweet blow the breezes o’er yon distant hill, 
Where stands the mansion of the lass I love, 
Gay zephyrs ruffle on the gliding rill, 
Towhose green banks my eyes with fondness rove. 
There in the evening of a summer’s day, 
I’ve sat beneath the shady, spreading oak, 
Close by ber side, whose visage ever gay 
.. Cheer'd up my soul to hear the words she spoke. 


Oft with the merry warblers of the grove, 
Fair Delia raised her soft, melodious voice, , 
That voice which kindles up the fire of love, 
And makes ch’ enraptored soul in hope rejoice. 


Her converse open, artless and sincere, 

Her piercing beauty form’d t’ inspire the heart, 
Her sympathy, to drop the gentle tear 

On those who feel afflicton’s keener smart: 


There I behold the graces all combined, 
To make one pleasing, one harmonious-whole; 
There nought disturbs the conceri of the mind, 
But blest serenity pervades the soul. 


Oh, Fortune! if my fate be fix’d ere now, 
If I be destined to her sweet embrace, 

Here on truth’s altar would 1 make my vow, 
That death alone shall e’er my love efface, D. 


> 
- — 


For the Repertory. 


‘ STANZAS. 
Extingwish, the light! for uncheering its beams 
To the bosom illumin’d by friendship’s warm rays; 1 
And though welcome its glare when throngh dark- 
ness it gleams, 6 
Yet the lumen cf friendship more vividly plays. 


How welcome the passion, I pensively said, 
Toa soul that is dark and as dreary as mine; 
And, oh, may its lustre soon brighten my shed, 
And cheer its deep gloom with its radiance di- 
vine! 


The beams, as they pailidly gleamed on my sight 
< 4 > , 
Awakened sensations I could not eontrol 


In fancy, I viewed the fair dawning of morn 
Enchantingly spreading o’er nature its light; 

Its dew wet the rose, nor neglected the thorn, 
Whose tints by the moisture were rendered mo: 

bright. 

The song of the lark, as high soaring in air, 
Most gratefully breathing to heaveg her lay, 

And the green waving foliage of aurumn was there 
Gently fann’d by the zephyrs in amorous play, 


, 


I gazed; but a cloud from the westward arose, 
And obscured the gay scene with its threat’ping 
gloom; 
I observed how it trembled, the sensitive rose, 
And shrank from the storm as foretelling its doom. 


For awhile, it resisted the fast falling shower; 
But its efforts were faint 'gainst the mesciless foe 
It wither’d, and droop’d, and soon dead was the 
flower 
That gave to the breeze an ambrosial glow. 


I thought, that alike were the dawning of youth 
And the morning which open’d so gay and serene; 
Isigh’d as I own’d, in reflection, the truth— 
That the rose was sweet friendship that seented 
the scene: 


That friendship, untried by adversity’s storms, 

To the innocent soul does pure pleasure impart; 
| But often it chills and gives place to the thorns, 
Whose venomous points wound so deeply the 
| heart: 


| And I pray'd, that my bosom might ne’er be the prey 
Of sympathy feigned, and with selfishness fraught, 
The glooms of talse friendship o’ershadow my day, 
Nor I in the school of experience be taught! 
‘ ORLANDO. 





For the Repertory. 
SONNET. 
Written at night on the banks of the Schuylkill. 
When midnight gloom its sable mantle spreads 
O’er darken’d ether; when all nature’s still, 
And. not a sound is heard, save the soft rill 
Of bubbling streamlets o’er their shallow beds: 


TI love to wander forth, each hill to trace, 
To find im solitude a balmy ease, 
The tumults in my bosom to appease, 
And draw tranquillity from nature’s face. 


Tis then I think of joys that once did please, 
Times when my heart no sad affliction knew, 
My only bliss a beaut’ous fair to view, 

Once constant—now as faithless as the breeze. 


But, Julio! such blest times from you are gone, 
And ew’ry happy moment far has flown 
JULIO EVERARD, 





- Jpbilavelpbia, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1810 








‘TO READERS AND CORKESPONDENTS. 





We have received from Lancret a second 
communication, in which he “ takes the 4- 
b ome enw wl mer croliione 4 
berty tadeny wholly ever calling the writers 





*T was thus,as I gazed on the lamp’s trembling light, } 
I thought,of a being most dear to my soul; 


for the, Repertory miserable scribblers or 


i doggr¢l poets:? but he does not, because he 









































ome ampere amaptincntties 


———— 


ess above mentioned are the only pieces 
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knows he cannot with justice, deny, that in 
his first communication he endeavored to 
disparage the portical department of our 
peper by the low and puerile dog and kettle 
story; nor, that among his “ observations,” 
as he calls them, respecting our prose wri- 
ters, are these his own very words: “ In the 
department of prose, the biography, the let- 
ters to a sister, and the heiress of Sobciski, 
are the only subjects that have been worth 
perusal; as for the other communications 
that occupy the rest of your columns, they 
are scarce worth mentioning.” Now, surely, 
a man of the least penetration cannot but per- 
ceive, that if the biography, letters and heir- 


S eememnenenaend 








worth perusal, the unavoidable inference is, 
that all the other pieces of prose are abso- 
lutely xo¢ worth perusal; and, as if Laneret 
were not sufficiently gratified by thus far 
humiliating them, he, with one magic touch 
of his wand, prostrates them to the very low- 
est state of degradation, by declaring posi- 
tively that they are scarce worth mentioning! 
If this language be not tantamount to con- 
sidering, denominating or calling all the 
prose writers for the Repertory (except J. 
and Ubaldo) miserable scribblers indeed, then 
it appears to us to have no meaning whate- 
ver. We therefore think that the construc 
tion which we put upon the epithets used in 
his N. B. is the only one warranted by his 
letter. 

Had we been as petulant as Lancret, we 
should not so particularly have noticed cither 
of his communications: indeed, neither of 
them had or could have any thing at all to do 
with the fwdiic, notwithstanding he has headed 
them with “ Forthe Repertory;” they are ad- 
dressed to the editor alone, and contain re- 
marksand strictures “on the editorial depart- 
ment;” and had we known Lanerct fersonally, 
or where we might direct to him, he should 
have had all our observations and remarks in 
a private letter. The subject is now, however, 
finally dismissed; and, we trust, we shall have 
no more cause to trespass, in a similar way, 
upon the goodness of our generous patrons. 

idleness 
MARRIED, 

On Monday, at Portsmouth, by the Rev. Dr. 
Buckminster, the Hon. William Eustis, se- 
cretary at war, to Miss Caroline Langdon, 
daughter of the Jate judge Langdon. 

— 

Honorary Degrees. We learn, with plea- 
sure, that at the anniversary Commencement 
of Princeton College on Wednesday last, the 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
on the Rev. Azel Backus, of Bethlehem, 
Connecticut; the Rev. Leonard Woods, Pro- 














fessor of Theology, in the Divinity College 
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at Andover, Massachusetts; the Rev. Arch- 
ibald Alexander, of Philadelphia; and the 
Rey. William Jay,“of Bath, in England. The 
latter gentleman is the celebrated Author of 
several volumes of Sermons, under the title 
of Jay’s Short Discourses,which have furiish- 
ed instruction and comfort to many pious per- 
sons in this country, as well as in Great Brit- 
ain. 
—— 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
September 29, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 22d to the 29th September. 





Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch 
Casualties O 1 Hemorrhage 1 0 
Cholera morbus 0 6 Inflam.ofstomach1 1 
Consumption of lungs 8* 0 Inflam of bowels 0 1 
Convulsions O 1 Old age 2 0 
Decay 1 O Rheumatism 1 0 
Dropsy 1 6 Sore throat 0 1 
Dropsy of the breast 0 1 Small pox, natural 0 1 
Debility O 2 Still born 0 2 
Epilepsy 1 0 Suicide 1 0 
Fever, intermittent 1 0 Sudden 1 0 
Fever, remittent 1 0 Worms ie | 
Fever, bilious 3 0 Unknown 0 2 
Fever, nervous 0 1 _-— 
Fever, typhus 1 0 25 22 
Gangrene 1 0 
Hives 0 1 Total 47 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 11 Between 50 and GO 3 
Between 1 and 2 4 70 + 
2 5 2 70 80 1 

5 10 2 80 90 0 

10 20 3 90 100 2 

20 «30 6 Ages unknown 0 

30 40 4 oe 

40 50 5 Total 47 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 3o’clock. 


September 24 62 64 65 
25 60 61 62 
26 60 60 62 
27 61 65 67 
28 62 67 68 
29 63 72 74 








Distric of Pennsylvania, to wit: 

Be it remembered, that onthe twelfth day of Sep- 
tember, in the thirty fifth year of the independence 
of the United States of America, A. D. 1810, Den- 
nis Heartt, of the said district, hath deposited in this 
office the title of a beok, the right whereof he claims 
as proprietor, in the words following, to wit: 


*: The Heiress of Sobeiski. A romance. By Joseph 
Hutton, author of the School for Prodigals, Wounded 
Hussar, &c. 

Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the world o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes. 
Shakspeare.” 

In conformity to the act of the congress of the 
United States, imtituled, «« An act for the encourage- 
megt of learning, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of 
such copies during the times therein mentioned.” 
And also to the act, entitled, «* An act supplementa- 
ry to an act, entitled, ‘an act for theencouragement 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
and books, to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies during the time therein mentioned,’ and ex- 
tending the benefits thereof to the aris of designing, 
engraving, and etching historical and other prints.” 

D CALDWELL, 
Clerk of the district of Pennsylvania. 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF YHE 
PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY, 
A Literary and Miscellaneous Paper, published 
weekly, 
BY DENNIS HEARTT, 

Assisted by gentlemen of learning and talents. 

The periodical publications of this country are al- 
ready very numerous; many of them are conducted 
with great ability and are well worthy of the support 
which they receive. Party politics, however, and fo. 
reign news engross too great a portion of their con- 
tents to render them generally useful; and as they are 
intended only to diffuse the current information of 
the day, they are of a nature so fugitive as to render 
a more permanent repository of state papers, valua- 
ble tracts and literary articles greatly desirable. 

From these considerations, it is presumed that it 
will be an acceptable service to present the public 
with a paper, in the form of a literary magazine and 
weekly register, which shall contain interesting do- 
mestic intelligence; the proceedings of our national 
council and srate legislature; such foreign intelligence 
as may be materially connected with the affairs of 
our own country; biography; religious and moral es- 
Says; essays on scientific and entertaining subjects; 
poetry, fiction, wit and humor; with a list of marri- 
ages and deaths, and occasionally the fashions. 

The Philadelphia Repertory shall not be a recep- 
tacle for party politics or personal abuse; but a cabi- 
net in which men of talents may deposit the effu- 
sions of their leisure hours. 

The publisher flatters himself that he will be able, 
with such a variety of matter, to render his paper 
both instructive and entertaining. The utmost indus- 
try and perseverance will be exerted to deserve the 
support of the public so liberally commenced. 

The publication commenced only on the fifth day 
of May last; and independently of the liberal sub- 
scriptions of Philadelphia, patronage has already been 
received from gentlemen residing in most of the 
states in the union, as well as East Florida, Bermu- 
da and London: indeed, such has been the rapidity 
with which the subscriptions have been received that 
the publisher will be obliged to reprint several of the 
first numbers, in order to complete sets already en- 
gaged, and to supply demands hourly expected from 
different quarters. 

CONDITIONS. 

Each number shall contain eight large medium 
quarto pages, printed with a handsome type on fine 
paper. At the close of the year will be presented a 
title page and index, with at least one handsome 
engraving. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve: 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

The price will be four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarteriy in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half yearly in advance 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receivé 
one copy gratis. 

Those who may wish to have the volume com: 
plete will please to send their names to the publisher, 
No. 17 Arch street, Philadelphia, previous fo the 
first of November, as the first numbers will then be 
put to press. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper 
tory, after ‘he first of November next, will be ex- 
pected to pay the diilerence. 

Philadelphia, September 22, 1810 








PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
No. 17, Arch street. 
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